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Governor Gavin Newsom campaigned on a “cradle to career” education strategy that identified 
childcare and early education as key priorities. The Governor's 2019 Budget Proposal follows 
through with the inclusion of several initiatives aimed at increasing support for children five and 
younger. Despite strong evidence that high-quality early education programs can have a powerful 
impact on children’s future success in school, college, and the workforce, California voters rank 
new investments in prenatal and early childhood services below other educational priorities, 
including improving the quality of K-12 education and making college affordable. Building public 
support for aggressive investment to expand access to and improve quality of early education 
programs is likely to require more active engagement on this issue by the Governor and his allies. 
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Introduction 


The Getting Down to Facts Ii (GDTFII) project included a set of seven studies 
focused on educational, health, and social services that California provides to children 
five and younger.: The researchers found strong evidence showing that high-quality 
early childhood education (ECE) and pre-K programs can have a powerful impact on 
children’s future successes. The study also found that the achievement gap based on 
children’s economic backgrounds is already wide when children enter kindergarten, 
moreso in California than in most other states. The authors also show that California's 
ECE/pre-K programs are administratively fragmented, poorly regulated, and systematically 
underfunded.? They therefore conclude that the future prosperity of California and its 
citizens will require major policy reforms and large investments aimed at expanding and 
strengthening the state’s ECE/pre-K programs, especially for the poorest children. 


Governor Gavin Newsom campaigned on a “cradle to career” education strategy, 
promising to address critical issues at every level of California's education system and 
at every stage of young people's lives.* Expansion and improvement of early education 
are key priorities in this strategy. The Governor's 2019 Budget Proposal includes several 
initiatives that will increase support for children under the age of six, including funding full- 
day, full-year slots in state preschools for all eligible low-income four-year olds; expanding 
subsidized child-care facilities for children birth to age 3; and increasing investments in 
the education and ongoing training of the child-care workforce.‘ 


The ECE/pre-K initiatives that the Governor has proposed are relatively modest, 
and several are funded with one-time appropriations drawn from the state’s current 
budget surplus,° but they don't address the long-term fiscal commitment required to 
ensure high-quality ECE/pre-K programs for all California children. Polling by the Public 
Policy Institute of California and Choose Children found broad support among California 
voters for increasing the state investment in ECE/pre-K programs, but results from a 
recent poll conducted by the Rossier School of Education at the University of Southern 
California and Policy Analysis for California Education (PACE) suggest that support for 
these programs lags that of other educational priorities, such as improving the quality 
of K-12 education and making higher education affordable. Building public support for 
greater investment in ECE/pre-K , therefore, could be challenging for the governor and 
other supporters of expanding ECE/pre-K education. 
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Poll Results 


When voters are asked about the specific initiatives included in Newsom's cradle- 
to-career education agenda—expanding pre-K education programs for children age 3-5 
and providing prenatal care and early childhood programs for children O-5—the poll found 
relatively weak public support, as Figure 1 shows. Among the Governor's six priorities, 
expanding pre-K ranks fifth and providing prenatal care and programs for infants and 
toddlers ranks last, with a notable 43 percent of voters identifying programs for very young 
children as their lowest education-related priority. This is true across all demographic and 
political groups.® 


Figure 1. Voter Ranking of Education Priorities 
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Note: Totals may not sum to 100 because of rounding errors. 


On the question of whether preschool programs should be available to all families 
or targeted to those with the greatest need, a plurality (48 percent to 37 percent) favors 
universal over targeted programs (See Figure 2). The greatest support for targeted programs 
is found among men identifying as Republican and No Party Preference/Independent 
(NPP), and among high-income ($250K+) voters; voters in all other demographic and 
political groups favor universal programs (See Figure 3). 
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Figure 2. Support for Universal or Targeted Preschool Among California Voters 
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Figure 3. Support for Universal or Targeted Preschool Among California Voters, 
By Party and Gender 
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Voters are split in predictable ways on the question of whether California should 
spend more to expand and improve ECE and pre-K programs. A majority of Democrats 
expressed support, compared to just over a third of Republicans and 40 percent of NPP 
voters (See Figure 4). Voters from all income groups except the very highest (S250K+) 
support spending more on these programs. 


Figure 4. Voter Support for Investing In Early Childhood Education, By Party 
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When proponents of additional spending were asked whether they would support 
raising taxes to pay for bigger and better programs most Democratic voters said yes, while 
most Republican and NPP voters said no, preferring to re-allocate funds from other uses. 
Most middle-class (incomes of $35-75K) supporters of additional spending opposed raising 
taxes to support ECE and pre-K programs, while supporters from all other income groups 
favored higher taxes to expand these programs. 


As the GDTFIl studies have made clear, child-care workers and pre-school teachers 
in California are poorly paid and preparation requirements are very low compared to most 
other states. Many early-childhood educators have received only minimal preparation 
(12 to 24 college credits) for their jobs, and few experience supervised practice teaching. 
These poorly-prepared staff are also poorly paid. Tne median wage for pre-K teachers 
is about $16 per hour, and nearly 60 percent of child-care providers rely on some form of 
public assistance.’ 


A better trained workforce Is key to meaningful improvements in the quality of 
ECE/pre-K education in California, and that requires higher pay and benefits. Not quite half 
of all poll respondents said they favor increasing educational requirements for preschool 
teachers and paying them similar wages to elementary school teachers, but a substantial 
minority oppose both changes (See Figure 5). 
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Figure 5. Support for Increasing Preschool Teacher Education Requirements and Pay, 
By Party, Gender, and Age 
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HB California should increase the education and training requirements for preschool teachers. 


§) Preschool teachers should receive about the same pay as elementary school teachers. 
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Voters generally support requiring pre-K teachers to earn a bachelor's degree. The 
exceptions are older Republican and NPP men, who oppose this change by a small margin. 
Among all categories of respondents who agree with the need for more rigorous education 
requirements, more than 50 percent favor BA degrees for pre-K teachers, even when 
told that this change would lead to a very large increase in state soending on preschool. 


As seen in Figure 5, voters’ views are mixed on the question of whether pre-K 
teachers should be paid about the same as their elementary school counterparts. 
Democrats and women generally support this change, while Republicans and men are 
generally opposed. While White and Asian voters are more split on this question, Latino 
and Black voters expressed strong support, and Asians are less strongly supportive. Age 
and income also play a role in voter preferences. A substantial majority of voters under age 
50 support higher pay for preschool teachers, while nearly half of voters 50 and over are 
opposed. The majority of voters with incomes under $75K agree that pre-K teachers should 
be paid about the same as elementary teachers, while the majority of voters with incomes 
over $150K disagree. Voters with incomes between $75K and $150K are evenly split. 


When supporters of higher pay for pre-K teachers are presented with an additional 
choice (pay pre-K teachers more than they are paid now, but less than elementary 
teachers) respondents in many (but not all) demographic and political categories favor 
this alternative. Overall, paying pre-K teachers more than they are paid now but less 
than elementary teachers is favored by 45 percent of those who support higher pay, 
while 40 percent favor paying pre-K teachers the same wages as elementary teachers. 
Interestingly, pluralities of Republican and NPP supporters of higher pay continue to 
affirm that pre-K teachers should be paid about the same as elementary school teachers, 
while a strong majority of Democrats (56 percent) supports paying them more but not 
as much as teachers in elementary schools. 
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Conclusion 


Research from GDTFIl and elsewhere makes a powerful and persuasive case for 
greatly increased investments in the education of children from birth to age 5, both to 
expand access to care and education programs and to improve quality. Previous polls have 
shown very strong public support for increased investment in early learning, including a 
preference for universal over targeted programs, which entails even higher costs to the 
State If services are to be free to all families. 


Our poll confirms these findings, but also suggests that voters see investments 
to expand and improve programs for young children as less urgent than spending on 
other educational goals, including improved quality in K-12 education and keeping college 
affordable. There are many reasons why voters might assign a relatively low priority to 
early learning, but it is a political reality that will have to be taken into account in making 
the case for an expanded investment in programs and services for children aged 5 and 
younger. 


Raising education requirements for early childhood educators (as GDTFI| 
recommends) would require the state to pay higher salaries in order to ensure a sufficient 
supply of candidates for these jobs. Although there is substantial support for increasing 
both education standards and pay, voter support for large new expenditures in pre-K 
education is far from solid if they believe the investment in early learning will result in 
reduced support for older students. If the Governor and the Legislature want to expand 
and improve services for California's youngest residents, they will have to educate the 
public on the benefits of early childhood education, and build political support for the 
Significantly larger costs to the state. 
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Founded in 1983, PACE 


Policy Analysis for California Education (PACE) is an independent, non-partisan research center led by faculty 
directors at Stanford University, the University of Southern California, the University of California Davis, the 
University of California Los Angeles, and the University of California Berkeley. PACE seeks to define and sustain a 
ong-term strategy for comprehensive policy reform and continuous improvement in performance at all levels 
of California's education system, from early childhood to postsecondary education and training. PACE bridges 
the gap between research and policy, working with scholars from California's leading universities and with state 
and local policymakers to increase the impact of academic research on educational policy in California. 


e Publishes policy briefs, research reports, and working papers that address key policy 
issues in California's education system. 

« Convenes seminars and briefings that make current research accessible to policy 
audiences throughout California. 

e Provides expert testimony on educational issues to legislative committees and other 
policy audiences. 

¢ Works with local school districts and professional associations on projects aimed at 
supporting policy innovation, data use, and rigorous evaluation. 
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